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The Book of Shapes. 


(PARTS I, II, & II). 


BY SHEILA RADICE, 


With a Preface by Dr. T. Percy Nunn, Prof. of Education in the Univ. of Lond. 
The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 

“These three Books of Shapes, with their startling covers, revealing in 
bright colours strange geometrical pottetms in solid perspective, are something 
more than books for children to play with... .they have a philosophic and 
an artistic significance that will first please and then fascinate grown-up people 
.... This is a method of direct mind-training that has a real significance in 

ychology as well as in art.” 
The Westminster Gazette writes :— 

“Tt is not easy to describe the books because their immediate diagrammatic 
appeal is so far from verbal expression that wordiness would be wasted. . . Mrs. 
Radice has provided an exquisite means for enabling teachers to teach children 
to teach themselves. 
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PublishaLIZABETH OF BOHEMIA AND HER 
SON MAURICE. 


ch the pg It is a well known, fact that Elizabeth of 
ence ot Bohemia was far from being a_ devoted 
7 plaid mother. Her daughter Sophia roundly de- 

ared that she preferred her monkeys and 
Paste atflogs tu her children (though Sophia’s state- 
ments are not to be accepted without re- 
serve), and the Queen herself frankly con- 
TES ANessed to her son Charles Louis, ‘‘ you know 

not much for children.’ Neverthe- 
id Genenfs, 2s her numerous sons and daughters 

grew up, Elizabeth adopted towards most of 
2s compléfthem an attitude of pleasant camaraderie 
hich comes out strongly in her large cor- 
spondence both with them and her many 
friends. For one son, Prince Rupert, she 
he price @élt a very real affection. ‘‘ I love you ever, 
e Managtimy dear Rupert,’’ she writes to him, and he, 
v4. pip bis turn, never failed to send his mother 
books with news of his whereabouts and 
1e contra 


doings from the many outiandish places into 
which his roving life took him. Kven with 
her eldest surviving son, the Elector Pala- 
tine, with whom she was not always on the 
best of terms, Klizabeth maintained an ex- 
tremely regular correspondence which dis- 
plays as much affection as that undutiful 
son would ever allow of her shewing him. It 
seems, therefore, very unjust that, owing to 
a misunderstanding of one of her letters, 
Klizabeth should have been charged in recent 
years with inhuman indifference towards the 
fate of her fourth son, Prince Maurice, of 
whom there is every reason to believe that 
she was fond, 

Sir A. W. Ward, in his admirable bio- 
graphy of Sophia of Hanover,* referring to 
Prince Maurice, says :—-‘‘ His mother’s cool- 
ness towards him is curious. She com- 
municated the news of his disappearance to 
Charles Lewis without a word of sympathy, 
and advised that should he really be at 
Algiers, no ‘great inquierie’ should be 
made, lest his ransom should be fixed at a 
quite inordinate height or Cromwell should 
purchase him from the corsairs. Letters, 
etc., ed. A. Wendland, p. 43.” 

An examination of the date of the letter 
to which Sir A. W. Ward refers + shews 
that he has misunderstood its tenor. It was 
written in July 3, 1654, nearly two years 
after the disappearance of Maurice, on 
Sept. 14, 1652. This cannot, therefore, be 
the letter in which Elizabeth broke the news 
to Charles Louis of his brother’s fate, which 
must have been known to the family at any 
rate not later than March, 1653, when 
Rupert, who had accompanied Maurice on 
the disastrous voyage, returned to France 
alone. I have not been able to discover any 
published letters referring to the joss before 
this date, but as soon as Rupert returned, 
we find Charles II writing to his cousin on 
March 22, 1653, that he is glad to hear of 
his safety, adding ‘‘ If I could receive the 
like comfort in a reasonahle hope of your 
brother’s T need not tell you how important 
it would be to my affairs.’’{ 


* ©The Electress Sophia and the Hanoverian 
Succession ’ (new ed. 1909), p. 65 n. 

+ The full reference to this letter is “ Briefe 
der Elisabeth Stuart Kénigin von Béhmen an 
ihren Sohn, den Kurfirsten Carl Ludwig von 
der Pfalz 1650-1662, ed. A. Wendland, 228ste 
Publication des Litterarischen Vereins in 
Stuttgart (Tiibingen), 1903, p. 43.” 

t Warburton, “Memoirs of Prince Rupert 
and the Cavaliers,’ IIIf. p. 418. 
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The letter of “Blizabeth July 3, 
1654, really refers to a report which was 
current at the Hague that Maurice had been 
seen at Algiers as a galley-slave in the hands 
of the Turks. Various rumours as to hes 
whereabouts were flying about at that 
time. On June 8, Elizabeth writes to the 
Elector :—‘* There is 
Brother Maurice is at Hispanish (Hispan- 
iola) prisoner of the Spaniards. I send all 
about to know the certaintie of it.”’* This 
does not sound as if she were indifferent to 
his fate. On June 17 we have a letter from 
Charles Louis to his mother :—‘‘ As for my 
brother Maurice my brother Rupert (who is 
now here) thinks the way by the Emperor’s 
agent at Constantinople too ‘far about for his 
liberty (if the news be true), but that from 
Marseilles we may best know the certainty, 
as also the way of his releasement.”’+ Evi- 
dently now the family were convinced that, 
if anywhere, Maurice was at Algiers. Two 
days later a Letter of Intelligence from the 
Hague written for Secretary Thurloe’s in- 
formation says :— 

Here is news come of Prince Maurice, who 
was thought and believed to be drowned and 
perished ‘that he is a slave at Algiers. For 
being constrained (at that time that he parted 
from Prince Rupert)) to run as far as His- 

aniola in the West-Indies, he was coming 

ack in a barque laden with a great quantity 
of silver, and was taken by a pirate of Algiers. 
The Queen, his mother, hath spoken to the 
embassador of France, to the end that he may 
write on his behalf, to the Great Turk, for it 
is presupposed that this state dare not speak 
for him, for fear of offending the protector.} 

The letter which is supposed to shew such 
callousness on the part of Elizabeth now 
falling into its proper context bears quite a 
different complexion from that attributed 
to it by Sir A. W. Ward. It runs 
follows :—- 

As for your Brother Maurice, 
know if it be true that he is there at Algiers 


T shall shortly 


and so alive, but I am councelled not to make | 


anie great inquierie because, if he be there) 
and know, they may stretch his ransome so | 
high as it will be hard to get it, or else they | 
may for monie give him into Cromwell’s hands, 
wherefore Rupert must be very carefull that 
it be not too much openlie done. 


a phe Queen’s reason for not wanting pd for Canon Basketts 


‘anie great inquierie’ 


* Briefe, etc.,’ p. 41. 
+‘ Bromley Letters,’ p. 167. 


a speeck that your | 
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trate theiz endeavours to rescue Maurice, 
Finally, Elizabeth writes to Charles Louis 
on 5 August :-- 

[ have no more of Maurice then what I writt, 
within a tew weekes Ss know what 
answere comes from Ligorne (Livorno). The 
Queen [Henrietta Maria] has imployed some 
about it, she is very carefull of it.* 

This correspondence completely refutes 
Sir A. W. Ward’s charge against Elizabeth 
that she was not over-anxious for the recov- 
ery of her son. 

Marcaret R. Toynser. 

5, Park Crescent, Oxford. 


ALDEBURGH CILAMBERLAINS’ 
ACCOUNTS. 


(See ante pp. 225, 266, 296, 326, 384). 


The Accounts from 1665-1669, and from 
1681-1687 are disjointed, badly kept, and the 
particulars meagre. Between 1670 and 1681 
no entries occur. 

The ‘‘ victory ’”’ alluded to under date Oct. 
7, 1665, was the battle commonly called the 


battle of Lowestoft, which ended in the 
defeat of the Dutch. 

The ‘‘ Earle’? was evidently ‘‘ Inter- 
tained’’ by the Bailiffs at the ‘‘ Lion,’’ as 


he was not interred until 1688. He was lord 
lieutenant of the county. 

The inoney lent to Captain Elliott was 
apparently to assist disabled seamen and 
soldiers to return to their homes. Many 
wounded were treated in Aldeburgh and the 
neighbourhood. 


as | 


made was only 


t * Thurloe State Papers,’ II. p. 362, 19 June, | 
1654. 


The entry under 1681 is rather obscure. 
| The Corporation was composed of 12 Bailifis 
| (or Superior Burgesses) and 24 Inferior 


_ Burgesses—so the entry should read, ‘‘ paid 
Mr. Bayliff Rabitt and Mr.  Baylifi 
_Coggishall and the other 10 Bayliffs, and 
the 24 Inferior Burgesses,’”’ ete. 


Payments, 1665-1666. 


li. s. d. 
Robert Forman for worke done about 
| the guns bell & beckon ll 6 
pd. Aler Cockett Sica to the Com 
| Table 060 
100 
pd Mr. Baker postadge letters 066 
| pd Twine to make Catteridge 008 
browne medicans & cures to 
| poore 018 
Robe Cay setting upp 6 bedds Hospital 020 


** Briefe, ete.’ p. 45. 
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pd Mr. Rayne expences at tthe Thanks- | 
giving day upon the | 
Hollander... 10 0} 
pd att the guns & bonfyre 04 0 
att Mr. Rayns when the Holland 
Fleett faced the Towne Oct. 7. 1665 
Cuntry souldrs one Barrel beare the 
Townes men meating that night the 
Alarum was & expens by the gents 
tht come in. in the wholle pd hym 
pd John & Alex Fish at the Toierat 
Earle of Suffolk 
pd att meatting plmer & myself i in dis- 
ching bussnis from the Genrll att 
bt. Cussen 
pd att John Martagues when the Hol- 
land Fleett was here Se 
Lent Mr. Rogers mastr of Rere Ad- 
mirall Formon to easel his men 
being left a shore 
Payments, 66/67. 
pd 3 men warden one the fayr day ... 0 
pd Mr. Taler for Mr. Savedge iad 
upon the poule es 0 
pd mending the Church ‘leads 6 1 
a for 2 Levers to unmount the Guns 0 
pd to Norton curing Chapmans Arme 0 | 
4 pill for the laying out for the 
Townes use 1667 by Mr. Jeames 
| 


—) 


Item pd to two sociale ‘August the 

2th daye 0 2 
Item August 23th “day given ‘to 6 "Ship 
broken men 03 
Item payd to John Cob for ‘diggin of 
Lome for the Middle Fort ... 61 
Item payd to Mr. Savage for Harth 
monye 1 4 
Item given to ‘a Travelling man Ther 

the 9th day 0 1 
Item payd to Mr. ‘Harrell for a horse 

that was prest 0 2 6 
Item payd to Robert Cousin for sea- 

men wch were prest by Capt. Elliotts 
Leiftenant 06 0 
Item spent wth the men that were att 
the Fortes the time the Flemins 
were in the baye & my owne chardges 0 
Item given to a poore man that was 
burnt oe 0 
Item given to a “man that came out of 
prison 0 
Item payd ‘to my brother John Bur- 
wood for a rrell of powder... 3 
Item payd to my brother nie sal 

a barrell of powder... 3 


Payments, 1668. 


To Mr. Savage for hearths 

to Mr. Salter Minister 

to Mr. Baker by Bill for a quartn 

Sallary from Michas to Xmas 
(Only 16 entries for this year). 


Payments, 1669. 
Pet to Captaine Eliot as appeares by 


0 
6 
6 
0 
9 


S 


00 08 00 
00 10 00 


. 03 00 00 


03 00 00 
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to Capt Eliot by Mr. “Baynes his order 


as appeares by the Bills 12 00 00 
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to Mr. Wheeler for bread att sevall 
Comunions . 0 
to the Men to drinke for ‘fireing the 
guns the 5th of Novembr : 
(Few entries). 
| Payments in the year of Or Lord, 1669 & 1670. 


laid out att the pambulation for bread 
beere Cheese tobacco pipes & cartage 01 16 04 


0 17 00 
00 04 00 


pd for fireing the Guns att Capt Ship- 

mans buriall ... ... 00 03 00 
to the Chirurgion for the widdw 

Mowes legg 1 05 00 
to Thomas Bellamy for 2 bunches a 

Larth . 00 03 04 


For a bed for the towne Girle “Clarke 00 08 00 
Payments, 1681. 
Sep. 30th 1681 Paid to Mr. Bayliff 
Rabitt & Mr. Bayliff Coggishall & the 
rest of the Gentlemen the 4 and 
twenties & fremen the sume of... 02 16 06 


| Jan. 15th. Paid to Edward Mall for 


the widd. Martin’s Legg as by bill 00 15 00 
Feb. 6th. Paid John Osborne for 1 fire- 

harth for the townehall _... . 00 01 00 
Paid Mr. Harvy for 2 bottles of wine 00 04 00 
Paid Edward Dux for muck spreeding 00 01 00 


Payments, 1682-1683. 


‘To Mr Hervey spent about ordering a 


lettr to Mr. Recorder concerning or 
Addrese.. 

To an. other time in sending a lettr to 
to Aldrman Bence wt the Addres to 
his Matie... 

To John Briggs spent at ‘the fireing the 
Guns at the day of thanksgiveing . 
To John Briggs spent when the lettr 
of thanks To Alderman Bence — 

the Adres... 

To — Cordy ‘his ‘sallary for 
ton place 4 year ended at Michcelmas 01 18 00 

To John Woodroof his bill for Church 
Wardinship in 1682... 01 14 03 

Paid Thomas Man by moneys “which he 
had in his hands of Thomas ae 
for 16 combs of barley at 7s 
combe which is to be set of Eig aah 05 14 08 


Payments, 1683-1684. 


Payd for beere to the men that fired 
the Gunes one siuttasainienalll treason 


00 02 00 


00 01 02 
00 02 06 


.. 00 01 06 


day 06 
Paid for Charter Rent 08 
Paid for halfe a yeares deute for the 

towne hall hearth dew 00 

Payments, 1684-1685. 
Paid for halfe a yeares Chimney 
money for the — hall Due 
Mich 84... 01 00 
1685-1686. 
Item pd Mr. Ingram for a yeres Lords 

rent due to the Mannor of Alde- 

burgh at Mich: 1685 as by rect ... 00 10 02 
Item pd for one yeares herhage of the | 

towne Marsh due Mich 85... 1 08 08 
Item pd for one yeares Lords rent oe 

to the Vicarage Mannor 1685 ... 00 00 08 
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Item pd for helpe the first drift & for 
beer buttr & biscake ...  ... 60 09 08 
Item spent upon the Carters at John 
Hynes to gett them to Carry some 
rohbege onto the Camsey betore it 
Payments, 1686-1687. 
ltem paid to the Church Wardens rate 01 00 00 
Item for halfe years fire harth ior 
the Towne Hall due Mich: 1686... 00 01 00 
Item pd more for the Towne Mill 
Item pd for halfe a yeares duty for 
the ‘owne Hall Chimby due Lady 
Item pd for the Millhowse Chinbneys 00 02 00 
ArtHUR T. WINN. 


NELSON’S SECRETARY. 


Shortly before the twenty-first of last 
October, a copy of Zhe Times newspaper of 
Sept. 29 was sent to me with a marked 
article entitled ‘ Nelson’s Birthday. A 
hitherto unpublished letter from John Scott, 
Lord Nelson’s public secretary.’ The letter 
was addressed to the writer’s wife, and dated 
‘12 November, 1803. Off Toulon.”’ 

are all alive,” he wrote, “at six 
o’clock in the morning, and meet at the 
breakfast table exactly at seven, when good 
tea, coffee, ham, tongue, and _ excellent 
bread and butter are dealt out plentifully. 
We dine at four and this amusement, with a 
moderate glass of wine, coffee, etc., takes up 
until six; a little walk or other recreation 
fills up the space of half an hour when tea 
and conversation with a glass of punch con- 
clude the day precisely at eight o’clock, when 
bed becomes the general consideration. .. . 
‘“In long days we breakfast at half-past 
six and dine at three o’clock.. In fine 
weather there’s always four or five of the 
Admirals and Captains dine with us, and 
sometimes double the number. Our own 
family consists of Lord Nelson, the Captain 
of the Fleet (Captain Murray), Captain 
Hardy, the Rev. Dr. Scott, the Physician of 
the Fleet, and the Secretary, who sits at the 
end of the table and carves... . 
tion to the above number, there are always 
two officers from the Ward Room, and two 
or three midshipmen.”.. . 

The newspaper was sent to me with the 
remark that my father, afterwards Admiral 
W. B. Suckling (who was a midshipman of 
the Victory at Trafalgar) was probably 
sometimes one of those diners, but that, I 


08 


In addi- 


| think, is a mistake. He certainly sailed 
from Portsmouth with the Admiral, who 
was his cousin, in April, 1803, and pro 
| ceeded with him to the Mediterranean in 
Amphion as a First Class Volunteer,”: 
but at the date of Mr. Scott’s letter he was 
| probably still in the Amphion. At all 
/ events he was a midshipman in the Victory 
in October, 1805, when no doubt the same 
| sort of routine was observed; and it was 
| probably during one of those ‘‘ little walks ” 
/ on Oct. 20, that ‘‘ the Admiral turned to a 
| group of Midshipmen and said: ‘ This day 
‘or to-morrow will be a fortunate one for 
you, young men.’’’ The “morrow” was 
of course, Monday Oct. 21, when, as history 
tells us: ‘‘ Soon after daybreak Lord Nel- 
son came on deck . . . and pleasantly ob- 
served that the twenty-first was the happiest 
day in the year in his family.”’ He was 
alluding to its being the anniversary of a 
battle fought off Cape St. Francois on that 
day, 1757, when his uncle, Captain Maurice 
Suckling, in command of the Dreadnaught, 
took a distinguished part, from which time 
forward the young members of the families 
had kept the day as a high festival, with 
laurel decorations for family portraits. Of 
the subsequent events of ‘Trafalgar Day 
itself what need to write, when it is so well 
known that Mr. Scott was standing beside 
the Admiral on the Victory’s deck when he 
was literally cut in two by a chain shot, and 
it was in a pool of his blood that Nelson fell, 
mortally wounded, shortly afterwards. 

In 1806, Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund granted 
Mr. Scott’s widow a pension with remainder 
to her children under age. No doubt they 
were ‘‘the dear boys and little girl’ that 
| their father, in his letter of November, 1803, 
| desired his dear Charlotte ‘‘to kiss” for 
her ‘‘ faithful and affectionate husband.”’ 

Mrs. Scott died in 1835 in possession of 
one of the memorial rings made for Admiral 
| Nelson, by his executors, for the hero's 
| friends and relatives, and that ring in 1915, 
| was the property of her grandson, Mr. A. J. 
' Scott, of Greenborough, Australia. It was 
minutely described in N. & Q., Sept. 25, 
, 1915 (11 S. xii, 233, 361, 402). 

Moreover, the reading of Mr. Secretary 
| Scott’s pathetic letter to his wife, so near to 
| the time of our keeping this year’s Trafalgar 
| Day brought the tales of other anniversaries 
| connected with those— 
| ‘Brave hearts to Britain’s weal once 80 

true” 
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more vividly to mind, and made the decor- 
ating of the portraits of Captain Maurice 
Suckling, and of his sister, Nelson’s mother, 
more like the festival times of long ago!— 
Days, indeed, seemingly now so far distant 
that the question might well be asked—Is it 
possible for their great-great-niece to sur- 
vive, and to sign herself as under. 
Frorence Horatia SUCKLING. 

Highwood, Romsey. 


Count Boruwtaski (See ante p. 487, s.v. 
‘Marrowskying ’).—I note one or two inac- 
curacies in the reply at the above reference. 
The Count was not buried in the Nine Altars 
Chapel, but near the west end of the north 
aisle, where his grave is marked by the let- 
ters J.B. on the floor. A handsome mural 
tablet was provided, but set up in_ the 
Church of St. Mary in the South Bailey, 
in which parish the Count had resided. It 
was said that the Chapter would not have 
it in the Cathedral because the Count was a 
Roman Catholic. During a long residence, 
mostly in Durham from 1858 to 1861 and 
from 1871 to 1917, I understood that the 
Count never really lived in the ‘‘ Count’s 
House,’’ but that he lodged with the Misses 
Ebdon in a house since pulled down, which 
stood on the top of the ‘‘ Banks,’’ close by, 
overlooking the ‘‘ Count’s Corner,”’ a bend 
in the river that serves as the goal in the 
boat races. In the University Museum are 
a life-size plaster figure and a suit of clothes, 
hat, hat-box, stick, knife and fork in case, 
under-garments, shoes, and violin, that 
belonged to him. It is recorded in his 
monumental inscription that he ‘‘ measured 
not more than 3 feet 3 inches in height, but 
his form was well-proportioned, and he 
possessed a more than common share _ of 
understanding and knowledge.’’ He was an 
ever-welcome guest at the prebendal and 
other houses, where he was provided with a 
child’s high chair, or with books and 
cushions to sit upon, at the ‘‘ residence din- 
ners” of those days. See ‘College His- 
et Durham University, London, 1904, 
p. 105. 

_My father and grandfather on one occa 
sion attended the afternoon service in the 
Cathedral, and as they left the verger came 
to them with Archdeacon Bowyer’s compli- 
ments, requesting the favour of their com- 
pany at dinner. They gladly accepted the 
Invitation, and met the Count, who was 
most interesting and entertaining. I be- 


lieve it was not unusual for passing stran- 
gers, who were then only occasional visitors, 
to Durham, to receive such invitations. 
Winterton, Lincs. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may 
sent to them direct. 


oF Fontevravutt.— Will any reader 
kindly say if this Abbey ever possessed any 
iand in Gloucestershire, and if so where and 
when ? 

C. SwyNNERTON. 


Witt Hackraw.—Who was he? I have a 
coloured print, bought about forty years ago, 
with Will Hackraw dressed in exaggerated 
costume as a coachman, standing, whip in 
hand, before a hackney carriage, with two 
sorry beasts harnessed to it. On the panel 
of the door of the coach is a shield with 
G.R., and underneah 77. At the bottom of 
the print on the left is ‘“‘ME’”’; on the 
right, ‘‘ Engraved by G. Hunt”; under- 
neath, ‘‘Pubd. by Thos. McLean, 26, Huay- 
market.” 

ArtHur T. WINy. 


Turkey Gown.”’—I should be greatly 
obliged if information can be given me 
respecting the shape of the Turkey Gown 
and how it received its name, referred to in 
the following quotation, taken from ‘ The 
Summe and Substance of the Conference at 
Hampton Court, 1604’: ‘There are Cart- 
wright’s Schollers Scismaticks, Breakers of 
your Majestie’s lawes; you may know them 
by their Turkie Gownes and silke Turky 
Grogorum.”’ 

E. Beaumont. 

Tue Orprer or St. Patrick.—Since the 
establishment of the Irish Free State have 
any knights of the Order of St. Patrick beer 
created? Or has this Order been abolished ? 
What has become of the banners of the 
knights ? 

J. 


Pastitts Burninc, Earty 
Centcury.—Can any reader inform me as to 
the use of incense or pastilles for secular 
purposes, by any particular sect or society 
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at the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in England? 

I am puzzled as to the purpose for which 
a pair of handsome mahogany vases or urns 
mounted on pedestals were made. The ped- 
estals are arranged so that 5 carpeted steps 
can be unfolded upon which a_ person of 
ordinary height would be about chest-level 
with the top of the urns. These urns are in 
the style of late Robert Adam made of finely 
marked Spanish mahogany with metal gilt 
mountings in which there are dolphins’ head 
ornaments. The upper parts of these two 
vases are arranged with moveable covers and 
inside each is an iron cup evidently for the 
reception of incense or pastilles, while the 
ornamental tops of the vases have small 
apertures for the fumes to pass through | 
into the room. 

Vases and pedestals are O6ft. 2ins. 
Date 1800-1810. 


high. | 


FrepericK LitcHFirxp. 


Portraits OF QUEEN ExvizaperH.—Can any 
one say: why in so many portraits she is 
represented as holding in her hand a circu- 
lar dish or box, explained by some to be a 
collander? Even if so, why was this put 
into her portraits ? 


SHAKESPEARE AT WiLton.—In the ‘ Letters | 


and Journals of William Cory,’ selected and 
arranged by Mr. Cornish of Eton, and pub- | 
lished for subscribers in 1897, on p. 168, is 
the following entry under date Aug. 5, 1865, 
made while “ig was stopping at W ilton : 

Aug. 5. The house (Lady Herbert said) is | 
full of interest; above us is Wolsey’s room; 
we have a letter, never printed, from Lady 
Pembroke to her son, telling him to bring 
James I from Salisbury to see ‘As You Like 
It;’ we have the man Shakespeare with us. 
She wanted to caijole the king in Raleigh’s 

half—he came. 

A letter referring to a visit of James I 
to Wilton to see ‘ As You Like It,’ at a per- 
formance at which Shakespeare, was present 
‘‘ who so did please Eliza and our James ”’ 
is surely of extraordinary interest. Has it 
been published since 1865? And has it 
escaped the attention of Shakespeare’s biog- 
raphers? The Lady Pembroke was Sir 
Philip Sidney’s sister. 

F. C. Horzanp. 


Tue Story or Rawpon Brown.—Can any 
one account for the authorship or origin, 
or possible appearance in print, of a_ tale 
known as the story of Rawdon Brown, which 


| the writer has several times heard, in the 
| form of a verbal narrative? 

According to the plot, Rawdon Brown, a 
London antiquary, is halted on a journey te 
Venice, by an outbreak of cholera there, but 
persists in going, when, on reading (in 
‘ King Richard iI,’ Act iv, scene 1) Shakes- 
peare’s account of the death and burial of 
the banished Duke of Norfolk at Venice, he 
determines to find the tomb of the exile. 
This he does, after a series of very entertain- 
ing adventures, which seem too definite not 
to be founded on fact. The name of the 
hero, Rawdon Brown, possibly a pseudonym, 
for a past member of the London Society of 
Antiquaries, may or may not refer to a real 
person living in the 1850's. 

H. C. Mercer. 


“From A to Z.’’—Is the following — the 
first instance of this expression?  ‘‘ There 
| was not a baronet from A to Z whom her 


| feelings could have so willingly acknow- 
| jedged as an equal.’’ (Jane Austen, ‘ Per- 
| suasion, ch, i). 
| T. M. Keogu. 
‘*To MAKE A LONG AkM.’’—Is the follow- 
| ing the first instance of this expression; 


‘God be with the good old days when ! 
could hobnob with my friend over the table 
' as often as I was inclined to lift my glass to 


,my lips, and make a long arm for a_ hot 
| potato whenever the exigencies of my plate 
required it.’’ (Anthony Trollope, ‘ Fram. 
ley Parsonage,’ ch, xvili). 

T. M. Keocu. 


| Hampsuire Cotours.—What has 
| become of the Colours of the Hants Militia 
mentioned by Mr. John Hautenville Cope in 
a recent lecture as having formerly been at 
Bramshill ? 


Newman or KEssex.—Can any one con- 
tinue this pedigree? Thomas Newman mar- 
ried Ann. He had two sons, John of 
Middlegate House; and Abram of Brook 
House, Essex who married Ann Davison of 
Carlisle and left two heiresses Jane and 
Ann. John Newman of Middlegate House, 
whose wife’s name I do not know, had 
Charles Newman, gent., of Mont Bures Hall 
—-wife, Elizabeth. He had Charles, of Val- 
ley Farm Mount, Bures, who may have left 
descendants, and six daughters : Sarah mar- 
ried — French ; Mary, married Downes; 
Lucy, married Richard Hall of Leymarsh; 


Susannah, a milliner of St. * drew’s, Hol- 
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born ,left her property, 1784, to her sister 
Elizabeth, lunatic in St. Luke’s Hospital ; 
Ann married Thomas Hall of Belchamp 
Hall, near Sudbury, and Great Henny, 
Essex. 

Who was ‘a sister of the late Alderman 
Newman,’’ who died at Watford, aged 70, 
in 1803 ? 


K. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 

Joun Stoxor, Navat Surceon.—He was a 
member of the Stokoe family of Corbridge- 
on-Tyne, and was born in 1774 or 1775, 
being the son of James Stokoe who died at. 
Ferryhill in 1802. John Stokce was in the 
Conqueror while stationed at St. Helena | 
during the captivity of Napoleon. He died 
in 1852, and both he and his father are | 
buried at Merrington near Ferryhill. I am 
unable to trace the record of the birth or 
baptism of a John, son of James Stokoe, az 
Merrington or Corbridge. Can any reader 
supply me with this information ? 

ALFRED Brewis. 


Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


Mepty Housr.—Where was Medly House ? 
I possess an old engraving of it undated 
with the following coat of arms: Argent, 
two chevronels gules, in chief two mullets 
of the second and in base a rose. Any 
information respecting it would be grate-. 
fuily received. 

Leonarp C, Price. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

Gattue AND Burt Famities.—I wish te 
find the English ancestry cf John Gallup 
who was in Taunton, New England in 
1640-1; on military list there, 1643; high- 
way surveyor, 1651; witnessed will of Henry 
Andrews, March 13, 1651/2. The birth of 
his daughter Esther was recorded July 21, 
1653. It is thought that he died soon after 
Esther’s birth, between the years 1653 and 
1656, and that his widow, whose first name, 
if our surmise is correct, was Charity, mar- 
ried Richard Burt. It is certain that 
Esther Gallup was brought up in Richard | 
Burt’s family on an equality with his own | 
children. 

Was this John Gallup a descendant of | 
Thomas Gallup of North Bowood and Strode, | 
and a relative of Captain John Gallup of | 
Stonington, Connecticut, with whom he is | 
often confused. | 

I should be grateful for any information | 
which would help to place him in England. | 
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I am also trying to find some record in 
England of Richard and James Burt, who 
came to New England in the early days oi 
the colonies. Richard Burt was a landownei 
in the Barbados in 1638; one of the first 
purchasers of Taunton, Massachusetts, in 
1639 ; died before 1647, leaving a son, Rich- 
ard, a minor, who inherited his property in 


Taunton, choosing his ‘‘ Uncle James’”’ as 
| guardian. 


James Burt, a younger brother of Rich- 
ard, sailed from London on the ship Falcon, 
Capt. Irish, master, for the Barbados in 
1635 ; was in Newport in 1639; later came to 
Taunton and remained there permanently. 
His will was probated in 1682, William Cod- 
dington the first Governor of Rhode Island, 
mentions him as ‘‘ Cozen Burt” in a per- 


' sonal letter sent from Newport to his friend 


Governor Winthrop of Boston. 

Can any one give me information in 
regard to the English home of these two 
brothers. 

E. J. B. 

Boston, U.S.A. 

GovERNOR CoppINGTon or RHODE IsLAND. 
—Will some one give me the name of Gov- 
ernor Coddington’s 2nd wife? The only 
name we have is the Christian name—Mary. 
Governor Coddington married three times, 


/ and it is certain that all three wives were 


English. 
KE. J. B. 

Boston, U.S.A. 

Firatcneau, Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge, according to the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ xx. 158, was ‘‘the son of John 
Fraigneau of Huguenot extraction.”’ I shall 
be glad to learn further particulars of his 
parents and the date of his birth in London 
in 1717. 

G. F. R. B. 

Stmon AnpREwW Forster, part author of 
the ‘ History of the Violin’ (1864). When 


- was he born in 1801? Who was his mother ? 


Did he ever marry? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
xx. 24 is silent on these points. 
G. F. R. B. 

Joun SmitH Ripinc to Rome.—In an 
article in The Spectator (Nov. 24) refer- 
ence is made to ‘‘that old legal phrase about 
John Smith riding to Rome in one day.” 
May a non-legal reader ask for some explan- 
ation of the origin and application of this 
phrase ? 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 
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Rev. Henry JaMes Parsons, B.D., Vicar 


of Arundel, 1828-44. When did he die and 
where was he buried ? 


A. H. W. Fynmonre. 
1, High Street, Littlehampton. | 


AvutHors Wantrep.—1. Will someone kindly | 


inform me of the source of the following lines :— | 
(a) with this key 


(b) 


a poem said to have been written by a girl of 
1) and to have appeared in a London news- 
paper, under the title ‘To Dad Mobilised,’ 
during the late war. The only lines that can 
ba remembered are :— 


covery of the author or the paper in which 
the poem appeared will be greatly appreciated 
by 


Shakespeare unlocked his heart; the melody | 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s | 

heart. | 

_ the children call and I | 

Thy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every 
sound; 

Sweeter thy voice, but every sound 5 eg 


2 Iam very anxious to trace the source of 


We marched along, we marched along, 
Singing our song of glee. 
Any information that will lead to the dis- | 


J. 8. M. | 
[1. (a) Wordsworth: the Sonnet (1827) begin- | 


ning 


_ “Scorn not the Sonnet.” : 
(b) Tennyson: ‘The Princess’ vii.; from | 


the idyl read by the Princess beginning : 


poem, the serpent, when it showed its grat- 
itude by going up the rope and curling it- 
self about the clapper, meant to deaden the 
sound of the bell, a sort of ‘‘ Curfew must 
not ring to-night’’ business. 


while in chapter 105 (97) of the ‘ Gesta 
Romanorum,’ the story headed ‘ De vicissi- 
tudine cujuslibet boni et praesertim recte 
judicantium,’ we have a monarch, a bell 
and bell-rope, and a grateful and ingenious 
serpent, the last intentionally rings the 
bell; and this act is not a mark of its grati- 
tude, but precedes the event that causes it 
to be grateful. 


ruler Theodosius, who had become blind, 
ordered a bell to be hung in his palace, 


“Come down, O maid, trom yonder mountain | 
height.’ | 


Replies. 
BELL AND SERPENT POEM. 
(13 S. i. 430). 
To judge from the brief description of this 


If so, it is certainly remarkable that, 


The tale in the ‘Gesta’ is that the wise 


and anyone who wished to lay a complaint 
before him was to pull the bell-rope with 
his own hands, when a judge would come 
and hear him. <A serpent made her nest 
under the rope, and one day, having taken 
her young for a country walk, found on 
coming home that a toad was in possession, 
Unable to expel the toad, she rings the bell 
the judge comes, sees the situation, and 
reports it to the king, who orders the toad 


to be killed. The grateful serpent appears 


one day when the king is in bed and lays a 
precious stone on his eyes, thereby restoring 
his sight. 

J. G. T. Grasse, in his notes to the 
‘Gesta,’ remarks that neither Swan no 
[Thomas] Warton could discover the source 
of the legend. Warton writes that the cir. 
cumstance of the Bell of Justice occurs in 
the real history of some Eastern monarch, 
Hooper in his ed. of Swan says in that ut 
Jehanjeer. Grasse says that the story is 
told of Charles the Great in a MS. chron 


_iele, and that the scene is Zurich.  Grisse 


vefers to J. J. Scheuchzer’s ‘ Itinera Alpina,’ 
iii. 381. On examining Scheuchzer [ find 
that the chronicle is said to be by Heinrich 


Branwald, the last Head of the Convent at]: 


Embrach. ‘Scheuchzer thinks the story 
worth recording, although, as he cautiously 
observes, ‘‘ nec minimam prae se ferat verb 
tatis speciem.”’ 

In this version, Charles the Great, when 
residing at Zurich ‘‘in domo Canonica, 
zum Loch’’ erects a column on the site of 
the martyrdom of SS. Felix and Regula 
A bell is hung on the column, and the ind- 
dent of the serpent (‘‘ ein grosser Wurm” 
in the chronicle) and the toad ensues. In 
this case the advantage of the precious ston 
is that the emperor’s affections are fixed.on 
the person in whose keeping the stone is. 
His wife, to whom he presents it, becomes 
aware of the charm and, when she lies o 
her death-bed, conceals the jewel under her 
tongue for fear that it might fall into the 
hands of some other person of the inferior 
sex (‘‘e sequiori seru’’) and make the em 


peror forget her and marry again. Her fis 


body is embalmed and buried, but the em: 
peror has it brought back from the tomb, 
and keeps it by him for eighteen years. At 
last a courtier, who has divined the secret, 
searches the body and finds the ring, which 
he takes. The emperor’s affections are 
transferred to him. The courtier grow 
weary of this, and throws the precious stone 
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into a swampy spot by a hot spring. The | 
mperor falls in love with this place, and_ 
the city of Aachen is built. 
It will be seen that this part of the legend 
is that of ‘‘ Charlemain’s Mistress,’’ and the 
Ring which James MHoweil tells in, his | 
‘Familiar Letters,’ Bk. III, xxiii, 
which appears at greater length in Bur-— 
ion’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ III, ii., | 
2,5. Burton refers to Petrarch’s ‘ Epist. | 
Fam.’ i, 5. Petrarch makes the Archbishop | 
of Cologne, after long praying for his lord’, | 
recovery from his infatuation, hear a voice | 
from heaven saying that the cause of hi: 
madness is concealed under the dead | 
vomnan’s tongue. Was Thackeray recalling | 
this or a similar legend when he wrote ‘ The | 
Rose and the Ring’? Howell’s Letters were | 
a favourite bedside reading with him . 


Epwarp Bensty. | 

De Basso, Iratran Porr (13 S. i. 411. | 
457).—The poet Andrea de (not da) Basso | 
lourished in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Some of his poems are to be found 
in ‘Rime scelte de’ poeti ferraresi.’ (In Fer- 
vara, MDCCXxIII). Among them is the can- 
zone which contains (p. 28) the two lines. 
quoted by your correspondent. It is a kind | 
of invective against the woman that the poet 
once loved, and is now dead: 

.... Or che di spirto nuda 

E cieca e muta e sorda 

Ai vermi dai partura.. 

Dimmi cos’ é, cos’ & che possa piue 

Far a’ tuoi Proci le figure sue? 

The poet asks the once unfaithful woman | 
which part of her verminous body could now 
be found attractive by her lovers. The 
proct have therefore nothing to do with the 


| 
| 
‘Thistory of Penelope. | 
| 


lous stone 


Paoto 


Milano, Politecnico. | 


torthwards, to the downs, and on the west 
side are fields once part of a common field, 
‘0 which perhaps Folly Field itself orig- 
inally belonged On the east side are found 
the forbidding names of Hungry Hill and 
Hungry Bottom, and then more enclosures 


swerving to its objective. 
| system of stronghold, look-out, and critical 
| point, with its linking road, seems, 


once part of a common field. Folly Field 
was arable in 1841, when the tithe map was 


| made, and is poor land with thin soil on 


chalk; there has never been either building 
or plantation on it, and I have always sup- 
posed the name, inconjunction with Hungry 
Hill, to be the sarcastic farmer’s disparage- 
ment of poor plough land, like Starveacre 
and Starvelark and other field names. Can 
readers supply other instances of the name 
or origin of it? 
Uvepate LAMBERT. 


The passage in Mr. St. Crarr BappELEy’s 
reply associating these sites with look-out 
places seems to throw a gleam of light in 
the dark. The ‘‘ Folly’ which the writer 
has in mind and seeks data for comparison 
is a house and farm-buildings, in a Domes- 
day Manor, on a road which he suspects 
existed as a trackway from all time, and 
commands a view of wide extent and peculiar 
importance. The road leads straight tothe 
from the ‘‘ Bury ’’—the caput of 
the Manor—over a wide distance, before 
This particular 


how; 
ever, to belong to a time long anterior to the 
Norman. Also, the singularity of the name 


_vemains unexplained. Can it be that these 
, places were the sites of watch-houses 
, towers, the purpose of which not being 
_ understood, they were dismissed by our fore- 
| fathers as ‘‘ follies, 
on Grim or the Devil the more important 


or 


” 


much as they fathered 


uncomprehended works ? 

The comparative frequency in France of 
‘‘La Folie”? as a place-name seems, how- 
ever, rather against such an hypothesis, 
unless the mentality of Frank and Saxon 
‘ran on parallel lines. 


‘ REMINISCENCES OF THE LeEws,’ By SrxtTy 
One (13 S. i. 391, 435).-—I believe the author 
was a Hely Hutchinson. [ think I heard 
this in 1875, when I was in the Lews at 
Garrynahine, near the place where the 
author made his ingenious arrangement for 
artificial spates. Reference to a peerage 
under Donoughmore .and one or two allu- 
sions in the ‘Remini€tences’ will show that 
the attribution I mention is not unlikely. 
My copy of the book is of the third edition, 
1875 (Bickers, Leicester Square). 

Cuartrs A. Coox. 

Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 
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become | 
e lies “Forty rv Prace-Names (13 S. i. 371, 
inder her #411, 453), In Banstead parish, Surrey, Folly | 
into the field, Upper and Lower, occurs on the north | 
» infertot }side of the church, divided from it and the 
» the el fricarage grounds by the main road, which 
n. Het fisthe village High Street, and, on the north 
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ALDEBURGH, CHAMBERLAINS’ ACCOUNT 
Books: Luner,”’ ‘‘ Lucorne’”’ (13 S. i. 
384, 435).—Are not these words derived from 
lunarius and lucernarius (both used to de- 
scribe a ‘‘ watchdog,’’ and found in records 
and other English MSS., but not in classi- 
cal authors — see Martin’s ‘ Glossary of 
Latin words ’) or trom lucerna, an oil lamp ? 
When the ‘‘lucorn’’ was erected on the 
Church tower notice of danger at night 
could only be given by fire, and a light 
signal to the surrounding country could 
more easily be given from the tower than by 
firing the beacons. 

Some years before the erection of this 
watch house a letter was received from ‘‘ the 
privye Councell’’ which, after ‘‘ hartie 
Commendacons ”’ to the Bailiffs, informed 
them ‘‘ that the Kinge of Spayne both in his 
Remote and nere dominions doth ppare a 
puissant Army by sea and land to invade 
this kingdome in a most hostill maner,’’ 
and ‘‘ that you as beinge next the danger 
will be most concerned,’’ and after giving 
invasion of the Enemy,’ concludes 
In the meanetyme if you shall discovr any 


The effigy has not been identified, an/ 
whether it be that of a merchant-prince, 
some great local landowner, cannot be said 
but the original was, at all events, if we magia 
judge from the care evidently taken by th 
sculptor with the effigy, a person of import 
ance. peculiarly charming and dainty 
almost a feminine—efiect is given by the decor 
ated fillet that encircles the long hair, an 
by the girdle around the waist; but what wilfgk 
most keenly arouse the interest and the speex 
lation of those who examine the figure is th 
very striking little sculptured group, of a« 
with one paw resting on a mouse, on whiclit t 
the feet of the effigy rest. Although the heaihhj 
of the cat is somewhat worn down, the grow, . 
is still tolerably perfect, and the cat is seem. 
to be looking up at the figure, as though seekf dl 
ing her master’s approval. 

he question visitors will naturally 
“Has this representation of sculptured c 


|! and mouse any particular meaning here?” 


once arises; but no facts, or legends  evenfs 
permission to fortify the town ‘‘ from the | Yt ‘ 


are available. It is curious to note, howevethng 


‘that Sir Richard Whittington—the famo 


considerable number of Shippes or other ap- | 


parent Arguments of an Enemy upon your 
Coasts wee doe require and charge you not 
onlie to fire the Beacons and warne the Coun- 
tries adjoyning of yor danger, but to send us 
immediate word thereof, And so wee bid you 
hartelie farewell from whitehall the 19th of 
July 1626. 
ARTHUR T, WINN, F.S.A. 


MonuMENT IN Otp CLEEvVE CHURCH, SoM- 
ERSET (13 S. i. 431).—The mystery of this 
monument hasbeen a puzzle to many besides 
Mr. Geo. THatcuer, and is likely to remain 
so, as he will discover on referring to the 
following references on the subject: Proc. 
Som. Arch. Soc., 111, i. 42, 45, and 
LXVIII, ii. 56; Wade’s ‘Somerset,’ 100; 
Hutton’s ‘Highways and Byways in 
Somerset,’ 376; Notes and Queries (1917), 
109; and Larter’s ‘ Minehead, Porlock and 
Dunster,’ 80; but the following is as an 
explanatory account of it as any, which I 
have extracted from Mr. Charles G. Har- 
per’s ‘The Somerset Coast,’ pp. 199 and 
200 : 

The church of Old Cleeve is of the usual 
fine Perpendicular character to which we grow 
accustomed in these parts; with the curious 
individual feature of a floor gradually, but 
most distinctly, ascending from the west end 
of the nave to the chancel. In a recess con- 
trived in the wall of the nave and surmounted 
by a boldly moulded ogee arch, finished off 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Dick Whittington,” the hero of the “ Dict, 

Whittington and his Cat ’”? story—was contem U. 

porary, or very nearly contemporary, with thepi 
unknown man represented here. It is not sughiyj 
gested that the fact 1s more than a coint he 
dence: but it is a curious one. 


tington died in 1423; 
Fryer, F.S.A., in his ‘ Monumental Effigie 
in Somerset’ (Part viii), Prue. Som. Archi; 
Soc., LXxVIitt, ii, 56, places this monument 
Old Cleeve Church as circa. 1425,—a matte 
of two years’ difference only. | 

I should also like to call attention to th 4 
fact that a family of the name of Whitingiey 
ton was settled at Backwell, a parish in ti 
north-eastern portion of this county of Som 
erset from the time of Edward I until neifftese 
the middle of the sixteenth century, alli 
were still resident in the county at 


to Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 

Gu. a fess chequy or and az., in the dexte 
chief point a fleur-de-lis of the second. 

is evident therefore that this 
family of Whittington was allied to ti 
ancient Gloucestershire one of the sammillu 
name who were settled at Paunlett in thafine, 
county, and from whom Sir Richard Whitfauch 
tington, Lord Mayor of London, 1397, 140 
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| with a finial in the shape of a human fag 
| wearing a somewhat satanic expression Te 
| countenance, is a recumbent effigy of a civilig 4 
|of the fifteenth century. This, although” 
| blunted and damaged by time and _ ill-usag 1 
| was evidently a fine work in the days of itd 

| al 
Let me add to this yet another curiolfy4q 
coincidence, viz., that Sir Richard Whith; , 
| Visitation of Somerset in 1623. Their artifthe 
| are not given by the heralds, but accordimgcom 

} 

| 


ec. 15, 199838. I. Dec. 15, 1923.] 


uman facegiii9, was descended ; and who (according to | 
fo lapworth) bore for arms, Gu. a fess chequy 
although rand az. 
{ ill-usag§ To return to the unidentified effigy in Old 
—_ ry iteeve Church may it not be that a member 
the Somerset family had migrated west, 
ot be saidqand settled at Old Cleeve, and was interred 
if we mayfin the church; and that the sculptor, im- 
ken by thamessed by the name, so familiar at that 
daintal wy time through the adventures of Dick 
the decofthittington and his Cat,’’ took occasion to 
hair, anierpetuate the fable on the tomb of a name- 
t what willke now in the recess in Old Cleeve Church 
ee peg? I merely offer this as a surmise, for 
D, of acaft would be difficult to prove or disprove it 
, on whidpt this date; but that the sculptor had some 
sh the heatbject in introducing the cat and the mouse 
, the grou the tomb there can be no doubt, though | 


heen cifis reason for doing so will ever remain a 
mystery. 


rally Cross 
Iptured ca | 
r here?” A detailed description of this monument 


ends given in the Somersetshire Archaeological 
md Natural History Society’s Proceedings 
Ixviii, ii, 56) in an article by Alfred 


the “ 
vas contenf(. Fryer, Pn.D., F.S.A. The person 
‘y, with thgepresented is described as an unknown 


is not sigfivilian and the date is ascribed to ¢. 1425. 
na come feet, in pointed shoes, rest on a plump | 
_ fat holding a mouse or rat with long tail, 

or curlolinder the right forepaw. At a meeting 
ard Whithi the Society at Minehead in June, 1906, 
Alfred Uthe members visited Old Cleeve Church, and 
tal Effigi@tie Rev. Gilbert Weigall, the Rector, refer- 
som. Artihing to this monument said ‘Such sculp- 
nument tured effigies of laymen of this date are very 
—a Matlhare.” He was quoting Mr. Bloxam, whc 
: cave the date as 1410-1440, and, he added, 
tion to tif As to who he could have been, the only 
f Whitiifiey to his identity was the cat and mouse. 
rish in tifiut so far the key had not fitted any lock.”’ 
ty of Sotffhe only family whose heraldic crest at all 
until neifesembled it was that of the Earl of Portarl. 
tury, alfington, whose crest was a cat affrontée, bear- 
y at ting in its mouth a rat sable, but although 
Their amfthe family belonged to the neighbouring | 
; accordimfounty of Dorset, he (Mr. Weigall) had so 
they borfiar been unable to discover any link betweer | 
the dextefthem and old Cleeve. The late Lieut.-Col. | 
second. [fBramble, a well known local antiquary, re- 
Somers#marked that the suggestion of cat and 
lied to th¥mouse might have to do with someone of an | 
the samfillusive name rather than to arms, and he | 
ett in thifnew of nobody in that locality who had | 
rard Which a design in their arms. The animal 
1397, 140% the foot of an effigy did not necessarily | 
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imply that it had to do with their arms, for 
the lion was often placed at the feet of a 
man and the dog at the feet of a woman. 
The eftigy, he added, differed in some details 
from the civilian dress ot the fourteenth 
century. He wore a lung gown, buttoned 
ali the way down, and if there had been a 
border, it would, at first sight, have giveii 
the idea that the person was someone en- 
titled to wear armour, but who had taken 
the vows, which was frequently done before 
death, and attached himself to one of the 
religious communities of the neighbourhood, 
The figure was wearing not a gorget, but an 
ornamental chain round the neck, which, in 
all probability was a chain of office worn by 
a civilian. I have not been able to trace 
anything further about the effigy in later 
volumes of the Proceedings, and 1 am afraid 
I have not added much to what Mr. That- 
cham already knows. 


W. G. Watson. 


Heratpic: Coiour on CoLour (13 S. i. 
409, 456).—Your correspondent need not be 
distressed ; the rule that colour must not be 
imposed upon colour nor metal upon meial, 
like most rules, has its exceptions. Leyces- 
ter of Tabley, Co. Chester, bears Azure, a 
fess gules between three fieurs-de-lis or; 
Leycester of Toft and Leycester of Worles- 
ton the same coat differenced, in the first 
instance by the fess being fretty or, in the 
second by the fess being charged with an 
annulet argent (cf. ‘ The Visitation of Ches- 
hire,’ 1580, ed. by J. Paul Rylands, F.S.A., 
Farl. Soe., xviii, 139, et seq.; Ormerod’s 
i. 618, 507; iii. 
018). Ormerod, however, foliowing the Visit- 
ation of 1613 (Harl. Soc. lix, 146), assigns 
to Leycester of Worleston the arms of 
Leveester of Toft with a crescent for differ- 
ence. 

The arms of Flos-y-Bleiddied, Co. Cardi- 
gan, and Danyralit, Co. Carmarthen, are 
Sable, a spearhead imbrued proper between 
three scaling-ladders argent, on a chief 
gules a castle of the second. Meredith bears 
Gules, on a chevron sable, between three 
goats’ heads erased, as many trefoils or; 
these arms are recorded in Ulster Office. 
(cf. ‘A Complete Guide to Heraldry,’ by 
A. C, Fox-Davies, pp. 84, 85). 

On the continent many exceptions to the 
rule may be found; Dr. Woodward gives 
over a score (‘Heraldry British and 
Foreign,’ by John Woodward, LL.D., ii, 
399). The arms of the Kings of Jerusalem 
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are a well-known example of metal upon | 
metal, Azure, three bendlets gules (sic) and | 
two greyhounds courant bendwise sable, is 
attributed to Trew; Argent two bendlets | 
between as many mullets sable to Browne | 
of Nether Legh, Co. Chester; and Argent 
two bendlets engrailed gules between three | 
mullets sable, to Brissingham and Bugod 
(Papworth’s ‘ Ordinary,’ pp. 290, 287). | 

Four nineteenth century grants to Har- 
greaves, all of Co. Lancaster, are noted in 
“Grantees of Arms’ (Harl. Soc., Ixvii, Pt. | 
i, 169). 


Birkenhead. 


Snurrers (13 S. i. 429).—The well-known 
story of Benjamin Kenton (1719-1802), the | 
vintner and philanthropist, seems to imply 
that it was the duty of the drawer to snuff. 
the candles in a London tavern. It is re- 
corded that when he was the drawer at the | 
Magpie in Aldgate the old sea captains who 
dined there used to wonder how he knew. so | 
accurately the time for snutling the candles, | 
although he had never been in the room. 
He expiained that it was neither by instinct 
nor magic, but that he judged the time v) 
burning a candle of corresponding size in| 
his bar. The company were so pleased with | 
his sagacity that they subscribed to set him | 
on his feet, and thus gave him an oppor. | 
tunity of making the large fortune which he | 
spent so well. 


F. C. F.s.A. 


D’A. P. 


Barrie or Hastines (13 8. i. 430).—Dr. 
Thomas Hogdkin, in ‘The History of Eng- | 
land. . . to 1066’ (1906), gives in his last 
(26th) chapter an account of the year 1066— 
(in respect of English History) which may 
be taken to be up-to-date. 

In January, 1907, Zhe English Historical | 
Review (xxii. 69) published a paper on 
‘The Malfosse at the Battle of Hastings,’ 
by F. H. Baring. In April, 1912, the same 
Keview published ‘ William the Conqueror’s | 
March to London in 1066,’ by G. J. Turner | 
(xxvii, 209). This was followed in April, | 
1913, by ‘Senlac and the Malfossé,’ by W. 
H. Stevenson (xxviii, 292). | 

I believe that since the beginning of 1920. 
another paper has been published in the | 
same Review on the subject of William’s | 
starting-point and landing; but I am unfor- 
age quite unable at present to verify 
this. 

Joun B, WAINEWRIGHT. 


to ‘speak, ( 
| with a narrative showing the past torbearano 


This battle and William’s landing in Eng 
land are fully discussed in Freeman’s ‘ Nor 
man Conquest.’ I regret that 1 cannot no 


give the exact reference. Also in Chaptegtt 4 
xii of the ‘ Old-English History,’ by the 
same author, 1873; the site of the battk 
pp. 326, ff., the landing of William, 
J. 


p. 

Winterton, Lines. 

‘The Chronicle of Battel Abbey,’ a 
lated with notes, etc., by Mark Antong,,, 
Lower, may give what your correspondengy 
requires. See also ‘ Encyclopeedia Brita 


nica’ (article Hastings, Battle of), Fred 


Round'§. 


and ere 


man’s ‘Norman Conquest,’ 
‘Feudal England.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


[A.J.H. mentions the History 


| Sussex,’ vol. i. pp. 48 


Lapy’s Name WantepD (13 i. 431).—Seh; 
S. R. Gardiner, ‘ History of the Great Civi 
War,’ chapter Ixx. : 

On Saturday, the 27th [of January], Charl 
was once more brought to the bar of the Cour 
Stopping an attempt made by Charlg™t 
Bradshaw opened the proceeding}, 


of the Court. Charles, he said, had 


' called to answer in the name ot the people 


England. At this point he was_ interrupted 
by a cry of ‘“ Not half the people!” from §,, 
lady present. 

Gardiner refers in a footnote to ‘A Coif, 
tinuation of the Narrative,’ EK. 540, 
i.e.,.to the tract with that pressmark in th 


Thomason Collection at the British Museum 


Lord President reminds the court ‘‘ that tl 


| Prisoner at the Bar hath been several tina, 
-convented, and brought before this Court 


make answer to a Charge of Treason, al 
other high Crimes exhibited against him #, 
the name of the Peopie of England,” anf 
are informed at this stage by a marginal 
note that ‘‘ Here a Malignant Lady inte 
rupted the Court (saying not half th 
People), but she was soon silenced.” 

On the other hand, Clarendon, ‘ 


of the Rebellion,’ Bk. xi., § 235, in descriif. 


ing the first day of the trial (Jan. 2 
writes : 
Then the judges were all called, every 


_ answering to his name as he was called; al 


the president being first called and mé 


/answer, the next who was called, bein; the She 
' general, lord Fayrefax, and no answer Dell 
_ made, the officer called him the second tim 


0 
0 
a” 

Gar 
La 
by 
t. 
the 
ne | 
hot 
In this tract, which professes to give “tit, | 
last and final dayes Proceedings ’’ of 
liigh Court of Justice, and to be publish sooo, 
on Jan. 29, 1648, we read (p. 4), how tition 
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jen there was a voice heard that said, “‘ He 


sm Engi more wit than to be there;” which put 
n’s ‘ Nore court into some disorder, and somebody 
nnot nowesing who it was, there was no other answer, 
Chaptegptt @ little murmuring. But presently, when 
b “He impeachment was read, and that expres- 
Y tg, used of “all the good people of England,” 

he battle. same voice, in a louder tone answered, “ No, 
n, p. dlp the hundreth part of them!” upon which, 
J. 'T. F. fe of the officers bade the soldiers give fire 
0 that box whence those presumptuous 

> transgetds were uttered. But is was quickly dis- 
', Walst ned that it was the general’s wife, the lady 
k Anton iyrefax, who had uttered both those sharp 
espondenfiyings; who was presently persuaded or 
1 Britan§orced to leave the place, to prevent any new 
), Ere order. She was of a very noble extraction, 
Round ~ of the daughters and heirs of Horace lord 


era of Tilbury. 


Gardiner, while mentioning the cry, ‘‘ He 

more wit than to be here’? from a 
masked lady in the gallery—afterwards 
_peertained to be Lady Fairfax,’’ says no- 
151).—Shing of any further interruption from her. 
reat Civ 4 note in Rushworth’s ‘ Historical Col- 
wtions,’ Part 1V, vol. ii, p. 1395 (1701), in 
n account of the first meeting of the High 
mrt of Justice, has this note: 


It is to be remembered that at this time, 
Lady (Wife to the General) being 
bve in a Window, interrupted the reading 
the following Names of the Commissioners, 
t., by speaking aloud to the Court then sit- 
g, that her Husband, the Lord Fairfax, was 
ot there in Person, nor ever would sit among 
lem, and therefore er 4 did him wrong to 
me him as a sitting Commissioner. 
ark in Though not agreeing in what was said, 
Museu his version at any rate credits Lady Fairfax 
give “rth protesting when her husband’s name 
of tis called, but did she interrupt the court 
publish second time on that occasion? Did Clar- 
how “Mndon combine incidents of the first and last 
that tifittings? Was there a second lady inter- 
eral ? 
Court Epwarp BeEnsty. 


When, at the King’s trial in Westmin- 
ter Hall, on 20 Jan., 1649, the roll was 
piled, sixty-eight of the Judges answered 
their names. To that of General Sir 
omas Fairfax, third Lord Fairfax of 
ameron, the only response was a cry from 
masked lady in the gallery—afterwarde 
wmertained to be Lady Fairfax: ‘‘ He has 
ore wit than to be here.” 

lady Fairfax was Anne, 4th dau. and 
rh. of Horatio, Lord Vere of Tilbury, by 
gry, dau. of Sir John Tracy. 

making A. R. Baytry. 
being th She was Anne, daughter and co-heir of 


SPARKE, 
tistory d 


‘J, Charle 
the Court 
yy Charle 
roceeding 
orbearane 
had 
people o 
nterruptel 
from 


A Con 
540, 1 


and wife of Thomas, third Baron Fairfax 
of Cameron, in the Scottish peerage (1612- 
1671), to whom she was married 20 June, 
1637. She died 16 October, 1665. 

Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


The lady was Lady Fairfax. A full ac- 
count of her words and acts may be found 
in Cassell’s ‘ History of England,’ Vol. iii, 
p. 88. 


“Stupor Munpit”: ANGLICAN 
(13 i. 431).—Dr. W. H. Hutton, 
Dean of Winchester ,in a History of the 
English Church (1625-1714) says of the 
learning and piety of the Caroline Divines, 
“they might of themselves help to justify 
the transference to the reigns of the later 
Stewarts of the eulogy passed on the English 
Clergy in the reign of Charles I—‘ Clerus 
Anglicanus stupor mundi.’ ”’ 

Was this not said by Saravia or Casau- 
bon, two notable converts to Anglicanism ? 

G. Rickworp. 


The late G. W. E. Russell began the 17th 
chapter of his ‘Collections and Recollec- 
tions’ thus :— 

Clerus Anglicanus stupor mundi. I believe 
that this complimentary proverb originally 
referred to the learning of the English clergy, 
but it would apply with equal truth to their 
social agreeableness. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to trace 
the authorship of a proverb, which Lord 
John Russell is said to have defined as ‘‘ the 
wit of one man, the wisdom of many.” I 
believe, however, that some such sentiment 
is to be found in Erasmus. 

The original ‘‘ stupor mundi’? was the 
Emperor Frederick the Second (1212-1250). 
on whom the late Lord Bryce has this note: 
‘‘ As Otto III had been called ‘ mirabilia 
mundi,’ so Frederick II is often spoken of 
in his own time as ‘stupor mundi Frid- 
ericus ’.”’ 

Joun B. 


Kine James I or Magsorca (13 S. i. 429). 
—Jayme I of Aragon, ‘‘ El] Conquistador,”’ 
was born on Feb. 8, 1208, and succeeded his 
father Pedro II as King of Aragon when 
only six years of age. He proved to be one 
of the greatest sovereigns of his times, and 
at the age of twenty undertook the con- 
quest of the Balearic Islands from the 
Moors. An expedition was fitted out at 
Salou and Cambrils near Tarragona, which 


Wer efatio, Baron Vere of Tilbury (1565-1635), 


cond me, 


sailed on Sept. 1, 1229, under the personal. 
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of tthe Adter desperate 
fighting the Spaniards gained possession of | 
the Islands, and Jayme thus became King | 
of Majorca. Of necessity he was forced to. 
reside in his Continental dominions, | 

From his cousin En Nuio Sans he 
herited the Counties of Roussillon, Cerdaiia | 
and Conflent in the Pyrenees, and this prob- | 
ably accounts for the inscriptions near | 
Vernet-les-bains 

He died on July 27, 1276, at Valencia, 
and was buried at the monastery of Poblet | 
near Tarragona. 

His eldest son Pedro succeeded to the 
throne of Aragon, but the Kingdom of | | 
Majorca with the Counties of Roussillon | 
Cerdaiia and Conflent went to his second son 
Jayme who was thus founder of a dynasty | 
which endured to 1375. 

If the inscriptions in question are | 
earlier than the fourteenth century they 
may refer to this Jayme II (1276-1311) or | 
his grandsen Jayme IIT (1324-1349). | 

An admirable account of El Conquistador | 
and his successors appears in ‘ The Story of | 
Majorca and Minorca,’ by Sir Clements R._ 
Markham, K.C.B. (London, 1908). 

L, M. W. 


| 


According to William Betham’s Genealog- | 


ical Tables,’ 1795, Table 232, James, Diego, 
or Jayme I, was a son of Pedro II, King of | 
Aragon, by Mary, daughter of William) 
Count of Montpellier. He married, first Elea- | 
nora, daughter of Alonzo VIII [Alphonso] , 
King of Castile, and, second, Jolantha, | 
daughter of Andrew II, King of Hungary. 
By this second marriage he had a son Pedro | 
who succeeded him as King of Aragon. 

According to the ‘ Dictionnaire des Dates,’ 
sous Ja direction de M. A.-L. d’Harmon-| 
ville, 1842-3, James I captured the capital of | 
Majorca from the Moors 31 December, 1229. 
He subdued Minorca 29 September, 1231. 
He handed over these islands to don Pedro, 
Infante of Portugal, in exchange for the. 
province (comté) of Urgel. This arrange- | 
ment was not durable. He returned in 1252. 
to subdue the revolted Musulmans. In 1264 | | 
he gave the Balearic Isles, under the title 
of Kingdom of Majorca, to his younger son | 
James (Jayme), joining to this gift the pro- | 
vince (comté) of Rousillon and the seignory 
of Montpellier. He was called ‘‘ the Con- 
queror.’ 

It is possible, or even probable, that the 
James I mentioned in the query was the 


| brass cut from the inscription plate of Joh 
_can be read upon the various pieces. 


_ shire Archeological 


son to whom ‘* the Conqueror ”’ 
sovereignty of Majorca, In Betham, tablfjp 
276, he appears as James I King of the 8 
Baleares, married to Selarmonda daughtefy, 


of the third Roger Bernard, Count of Foix 


He died apparently in or about 1312. 
Rosert PrerPornt, 
James I of Aragon expelled the Mooy 
from the Balearic Islands in 1232; and con 
ferred the sovereignty of the isles on his soy 
James (0b. 1311). The latter was succeeded 
by his son Sancho (ob. s.p. 1524), who mar 


ried Mary, dau. of Charles II of Naples?” 


and Sancho by his nephew James II (if. 
1349) who married Constance, dau. off 
| Alfonso IV of Aragon by Theresa d’ Entec 
From 1349 the history of Majorca and thd). 
adjacent isles merges in that of Spain. 
A. R. Baytey, 
Weatuer Vanes (13 S. i. 429).—In 164 
all ‘‘ loose brass,’’ ete., from York Minste 
was ordered to be sold, and in 1666 the Lan, 
terne turret was built, surmounted by 
weathercock. In 1803 this turret was demo 
ished, but the vane was preserved in tl 
vestry. The cock is composed of pieces 9 a 
Moore, 1597; almost the entire _inscriptia he 
Mr. Mill Stephenson’s article in The Yori 
Journal, Vol. xv 
pp. 1-67. For description of many ol 
vanes see Heckethorn’s ‘London Memoir 
pp. 151-158. 
Watrter Gawtuorr. 
96, High Road, East Finchley. 
I would refer your correspondent to Ti 
Antiquary, Vol. xvii (1888), and Vol. Wf He 


| Strand Magainze and The Rambler ( 
Harmsworth publication) for Oct. 50, 18Regi 


all of which contain excellent lists, wil 
illustrations, of weather-vanes. (I can leh 
these volumes). The Rambler, May, 18 
| to April, 1899, should be looked through fi 
| pictures and descriptions of single weathel 
vanes. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Cuartes Heyry Bennett (13 S. i. 430). 
The ‘D. N. B.’ gives his dates as 18291 
1867. His black and white work was vé 
| celebrated. After his death a benefit pe 15 
formance was given for the benefit of ft 
widow at the Adelphi Theatre (I think), 
which most of his colleagues on Punch a 


peared. 
| De V. Payen-Payye 
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yave thi This artist was born in 1829 and died in| 
am, tablfjondon in 1867, so could not have been 
1g Of thefyident in the village of Hartley Row, in 
daughte}fampshire, in 1870. He published with 
; of Koix}Robert B. Brough ‘The origin of Species’ 
312. ad ‘Shadow and Substance’ in 1860, and 
RPOINT. a contributor to Punch. 

1e Moo ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


and Dp. SrexKorrr (13S, i. 393).—I think, 
- col ut am not certain, that the correct spelling | 
be te if this name is Steinkoff, without the final 
ve but I have an autograph letter written tc 
lim by Flizabeth Fry, dated July 10, 1824, 
Jin which the name is distinctly ‘‘ Stein- 


d’ Entera He was at that time connected with the 


Society at the Fry’s house in Ear] 
‘treet, Blackfriars, and was afterwards 

Jastor of the German Lutheran Church in | 
—In 16 


An “0"the Savoy, which had nothing whatever to 
k Minsteli, with the church of St. John the Baptist; | 
6 the Latirongly called ‘ St. Mary-le-Savoy.”’ 

ed by T. W. Tyrrext. 
was demo ; 
‘ed in tha TOMB or Napoteon (13 8, i. 291).—Accord- 
pieces pug to J. ©. Melliss, in his ‘St Helena,’ 
te of Johp875, pp. 39-40 and 324, the willow which 
inscriptiagtows at the tomb is Salix babylonica, Linn. 
eces. Salle original trees have been carried away, | 
The Yoripiece by piece, as relics, one of these por- 


Jol, xviiifions, gathered on April 2, 1833, with a 
many olgettificate of its authenticity, is in the 
Memoinpotanical Library, Brit. Mus.  (N.H.). 


Some years ago I made two negatives from 
wruorp, Ptotographs of the tomb, one of these alse 
hows the Boer prisoners then on the island 
nt to Th J. ARDAGH. 


1d Vol. Horncastie (13 i. 387).—The 
rbler _(tiffollowing extracts from the Ackworth Parish | 
30, 18Registers will supplement the note con-_ 
ists, wiftributed by Mr. R. Gorpon at the 
(I can letRbove reference :—- | 


1573. Marriage — Henrie Horncastle and | 
throug Margret Brooke. November 15. | 


Je weathef 1575. Baptism—Thomas Horncastle June 20. 


77. Baptism—John Horncastle Maye 14. 


CHANTER. Burial—Elizabeth Horncastle Julie 14. | 


579. Baptism—Richarde Horncastle Feb. 26. 

1582, —Will’m Horncastle Octo-| 

430). ber 30. | 
as 1829 4 1585, —Jennet Horncastall Aprill 20) 
was 1587, —Elizabethe Horncastle Jan- | 
benefit pet uarie 13. 
enent 589. Burial—Jennet Horncastle Aprill 4. | 
nefit of M4 1590. Baptisms—Hen. & Mary Horncastle | 
[ think), ™ : June 20. 
Punch apf 591. Burial—Margret Horncastle Aprill 2. | 
H. Asxew. | 

>x-Payne. | Spennymoor. 


mentioned. 


Frac on Roor or New Buizprnes (3 
i. 411, 458).—Some forty years ago, when as 
a young architect the writer paid his period- 
ical visit to a new building for which he was 
responsible he found a flag flying above the 
newly-fixed roof-timbers. When he got up 
to it he was approached by one of the oldest 
workmen and was asked if he was aware 
that the raising of the flag was a_ gentle 
reminder that the ‘‘ rearing supper’? was 
now due, and that it was customary for the 
owner and the architect to contribute to- 
wards the cost of this? 

The late C. F. Innocent, in his book, ‘ The 
Development of Engiish Building Construc- 
tion,’ says: 


The little flag which decorates the roof 
of a modern house when it is ready tor 
the slater is a survival from the days 


when the setting up of the house was the 
rearing of crucks or other heavy timbers 
by the neighbours, and a reminder of a still 
more remote time when the house was a mov- 
able structure. 

In support of the last statement the writer 
recently came across the words ‘‘a newly 
shifted [or moved] house,” in an ancient 
conveyance. 

THomas WINDER, 
Licentiate, R.I.B.A. 


SPELMAN’s ‘ History anD or SAcRI- 
LEGE’ (13 8. i. 431).—The editors were the 
Rev. John Mason Neale, and his friend the 
Rey. Joseph Haskoll. Interesting particu- 
lars of the work may be found in Mrs. 
Towle’s ‘John Mason Neale, D.D., a 
Memoir’ (Longmans, 1906), pp. 127-129. 

J. pe BerNIERE SMITH. 


‘Tue Fruits or ENpowmMents’ (13 i. 
431).—Halkett and Laing give this book as 
being by T. A. Glover, but the British 
Museum Catalogue records the author as 
Krederick Robert Augustus Glover, M.A., 
and he was responsible for 8 other books 
which are to be found in the Catalogue 
He was the son of John Glover 
of Bath, and was born in that city on April 
4, 1800. Educated at Sandhurst he ob- 
tained a commission in the Army, becoming 
Captain in 1826, and sold out two years 
later. Studied at St. Peter’s, Cambridge, 
and obtained the degree of M.A. in 1837? 
Further particulars will be found in Boase, 
vol. v. He died at Ryde in 1881. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

The British Museum Catalogue gives the 

author of this book as Frederick Robert 
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Augustus Glover. Halkett & Laing give 
the author’s initials wrongly as T. A. Ac- 
cording to Boase (Mod. Eng. Biog., vol. v, 
p. 425) he was the son of John Glover of 
Bath, born April 4, 1800. A soldier 
from 1819 to 1828, he took Orders in 1837, 
becoming Rector of Charlton-in-Dover, Kent, 
in the same year. He invented an ambu- 
lance car which was adopted by Louis 
Napoleon; he patented Glover’s Anchor 
Falls; he also invented the polymeter, an in- 
strument for measuring angles, and wrote 
a number of ecclesiastical tracts. He died 
at Ryde, Aug. 25, 1881. 


As 


Snakes Dyine at Sunset (13 
S. i. 172, 218, 299, 415).—A similar super 
stition regarding turtles is mentioned in 
Trelawny’s ‘ Adventures of a Younger Son,’ 
where Louis, the ‘“‘ mongrel French” stew- 
ard of De Ruyter’s grab, declares that a 
turtle does not die until sunset even when 
killed, made into soup and eaten. 


Witrrip H. Wootten. 


AutHors WanteED (13 S. i. 411).— 

(1) Three children sliding on the ice, 
Upon a summer’s day; 
It so fell out, they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away. 
Now, had these children been at home, 
Or sliding on dry ground, 
Ten thousand pounds to one penny, 
They had not all been drown’d. 
You parents that have children dear, 
And eke you that have none, 
If you would have them safe abroad, 
Pray keep them safe at home. 


The above appears in ‘ Harry’s Ladder of 
Learning,’ Part IV., with an_ illustration 
coloured by hand, published by David Bogue, 
86. Fleet Street, 1850. The compiler is not 
given. and [ believe the book is rare. 

D. Lous. 

Leeds. 


(2) “Them’s my sentiments.” 

I suspect an American origin for this phrase. 
In my youthful days I heard it related in con- 
nection with a negro who, finding it trouble- 
some to “say his prayers” every night, had 
some written out, and before getting into bed 
would glance at the paper fastened on the wall 
and say, “ Them’s my sentiments, O Lord. 


Amen.” 
T. W. 
St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


AvtHors Wantep (13 S. i. 431),— (1) The 
author of the words of the song, ‘ Ring the bell, 
watchman,’ is stated on the copy of the music 
to have been Henry Clay Work; but. another 
+ ag sung by the Christy Minstrels in which 
the line, 


Then with a vigour that few could excel, 
is altered to 
Then with a vigour few, few could excel, 
gives the authorship to George F. tc. 
N. W. Hu. 


(2) My wife reminds me that she has a copy |: 


of the song about which Mr. Crombie asks, 
The front page of my wife’s copy reads “ Flow 
on thou Shining River, the popular Vocal Duett 
written by Thomas Moore, Esq., arranged by 
Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Price 1/6, 
London, T. Broome, 15, Holborn Bars, opposite 
Furnival’s Inn, E.C.” There is no date. 
The only variation from Mr. Crombie’s ver. 


sion occurs in the fourth line, “ The wreaths] 


I fling o’er thee.” 
Tuomas WINDER. 


(2) “ Flow on, thou shining river” will bef‘! 


found set for one or two voices to a Portugues 
air on p. 4 of ‘National Airs and other Songs’ 


by Thomas Moore (London and Manchester} 


1858). The words will be found on p. 235 of 


Mr. A. D. Godley’s edition of Moor’s Poetical i 


Works (London, 1910). 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Potes on Books. 


The Poems, English and Latin, of Edwari 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Edited by G. 0, 
Moore Smith. (Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d, 
net). 


Lorp Hersert of Cherbury stands out among 
the most picturesque figures of seventeentl 
century Europe. attractive in mind and 
person, so lavishly and variously endowed 
with talents, of a spirit so ardent and so sur 
prising, and of so happy a facility in gain 
ing and using knowledge, it remains a wonder 
that he did not accomplish more and greater 
things, than, at the last, he is found to have 
done. Perhaps he was thwarted, as some pro 
mising young men undoubtedly have been, by 
the number of advantages to which the was 
born—in particular by his high family and the, 
for him, inevitable position of a man of 
fashion. Concentrated against “ outrageous 
fortune,” his abilities might not only, in som4 
one direction, have displayed a more fruitful 
range, but also might have divested him of 
or prevented his acquiring, the quality of the 
dilettante. This quality, to our thinking) 
tines distinctly and unfavourably, both his 
philosophy and his poetry, and forms part of 
our reason for disagreeing with Prof. Moore 
Smith’s claim that “in poetic feeling ant 
art” he “soars above his brother George. 
George Herbert’s genius as a poet, whether 
originally and intrinsically greater or less than) 
Edward’s, was at any rate liberated and el 
abled by genuine and serious religious devo 
tion; Edward’s, on the other hand, | wa 
cramped by moving within the circle of ideas 
he could grasp as his own. We agree with his 
editor in repudiating the adjective feeble 
as applied to him. What he lacks is freedo® 
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-_the freedom which comes not from posses- 
ing, but from being possessed. This wrestling 
in close bounds with his own ideas accounts, 
ye think, for his inferiority to his brother in 
sme of the more delicate detail of the poet’s 
art. One can find hardly a line or phrase of 
his that sings to the ear and haunts the 
nemory. We would venture to say that no 
wet of equal force is so bare of such beauties 
w he. Most rarely does any music, felicity | 
of expression, or spontaneous feeling, lighten 
this rugged, self-contained, over-intellectual 
poetry. It is indeed poetry, and it is deeply 
interesting, but with the interest, not properly 
poetical, of a difficult feat or exercise per- 
formed, added to the biographical interest of 
the light it throws on a singular mind and 
character. From this last point of view the 
latin poems are, on the whole, of more ac- 
cunt than, the English, and it could be plaus- 
ibly maintained that Latin suited Herbert’s 
turn of thought better than English. His 
lack of fineness and humour strike one less in 
latin, and the inflections mitigate his ponder- | 
ousness. The quality, or lack of quality, in| 
him that needs reforming may be illustrated 
by the lines in ‘A Description’ which concern 
the lady’s face. He rises highest undoubtedly—as | 
a poet—in the sonnet ‘‘ upon the Groves near 
Merlow Castle,” and in some of the stanzas in 
the long ode, ‘ Whether Love should continue 
for ever?’ The poems concerned with the. 
Black Beauty and with blackness, are worth 
reading for the touch in them of a scientific 
theory of light. 

Herbert’s poems were not published in book 
form till nearly seventeen years after his 
death, when (1665) they were brought out by 
Thomas Dring under the editorship of the 
poet’s brother, Sir Henry Herbert, the Master 
of the Revels. Many exist in MS. Collections, 
of which one, in the British Museum, is of 
special importance, as containing not only two 
otherwise unknown pieces of verse, but also 


» been, Heorrections in Herbert’s own hand—on which | 


h the was 
y and the 
man 


ihe naturally makes his groundwork—has en- 


{cent biographical sketch, a criticism of Her- 


lat matter Prof. Moore Smith thas satisfied | 
himself that no doubts need be entertained. | 
Two pages of Herbert’s beautiful script are | 
given here in facsimile, as is the title-page of | 
the 1665 edition. Churton Collins in 1881 | 
brought out the first modern edition, which, | 
owever, by its imperfections, tended rather to | 
defeat than otherwise the editor’s endeavours to 


im make good Herbert’s claim to poetic import- | 


ance. Prof. Moore Smith’s minute and schol- | 
arly scrutiny of all the MS. versions of the | 
text collated with that printed in 1665—which 


abled him to clear up some obscurities and to | 
“rrect blunders—in fine to establish the text | 
how upon a final permanent basis. Nothing | 

nm omitted to make this piece of work | 
4s complete in its entirety as it is satisfactory | 
in detail. The Introduction contains a suffi- 


bert as a poet, with a history of the text, to | 
vhich are added, as appendices, a list of places 
vhere the poems of the first edition occur | 
also in MS. or print, and an attempt at a chro- | 


nological scheme of the poems. Careful textual 
notes put the student in possession of the exact 
nature and occasion of alterations, and a com- 
mentary supplies all the explanation of allu- 
sions or details about persons that could be 
required. The student of English, the Ox- 
ford Press and Prof. Moore Smith are all in 
their several ways to be congratulated upon 


| this book. 


Casanova in England. By Horace Bleackley. 
(John Lane. 15s. net). 


| CASANOVA Was in England for about nine months 


from June, 1763. Thirty-eight years of age, 
with £12,000 at his disposal, he came to Lon- 
don with his vitality, his power to fascinate, 
his multifarious tastes, his determination to 
get and do what the wanted all in full vigour 
and with very fair means towards their exer- 
cise. Behind him were years of roguery and 
adventure, touching their most picturesque 
height of misery in the “ Piombi,’’ and their 
highest romance in this escape therefrom, and 
with not a year like any year of an ordinary 
man’s life among them. If the _ peaceable 
citizen, with a taste for the indecorous, for 
strange vicissitudes and the queer humours of 
outlawed life, finds Casanova’s Memoirs thril- 
ling, we fancy that, to the writer, they seemed 
much less various—seemed even occasionally 
monotonous. He wandered all over Europe, 
from city to city; Mr. Bleackley complains of 
him that he does not catch the peculiar spirit 
of each, that London, Paris, Venice, Naples, 
all, in his pages, appear alike. To which the 
true answer doubtless is that, seen from his 
angle, they all were alike. The life of rogues 
and parasites is everywhere much the same; 
the arts of snatching vile pleasures, preying 
on men’s passions, extorting money and dissi- 
pating oneself are the same fundamentally 
everywhere; the people who practice them 
form circles which create the same atmos- 
phere, outlook, characteristics and habits, irre- 
spectiye of the several towns in which they 
find themselves, and Casanova, though he 
moved incessantly from place to place, spent 
virtually all his active life in a sort of under- 
city, or rogues’ city, at unity with itself 
through all its ramifications over the face of 
Europe. He emerges from it often—but as an 
alien; he is clever, observant, acceptable too, 
in the foreign surroundings, but he has no real 
sense for the life there; he sees most of it only 
—so to put it—in terms of the rogues’ city, and 
to this he constantly returns. It is a scene 
full of colour, zest, movement; curiously un- 
related to anything developing or constructive; 
most amusing if not looked upon too long at 
a time; and very much to be approached with 
a pomander at one’s nose, for, like the lovely 
Stapelia among flowers, its odour is fetid. 
What Casanova did and found in other places 
he did and found in London. As usual, his 
chief business was his affairs with women, some 
of which are relieved by distinctive interest— 
especially the story of his deception and defeat 
at the hands of Marianne de Charpillon. He 
also as usual pursued social success, and, in 
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his measure, attained it. He had luck in find- 


ing a good house and people to serve 
occasions. 


As Chevalier de Seingalt, he was 


soon consorting with members of the English 
nobility, and ere long he got himself presented 


at 


Court. He saw a fair amount of English 


society on the side where it touches the demi- 
monde; but only for a, brief period. It is not 
long before we find him in difficulties, among 
the least discreditable of which is his appear- 
ance before the blind Sir John Fielding upon 
a charge of threatening to do grievous bodily 


harm to 


Marianne de Charpillon. His move- 


ment of reverence, believing himself to be in 
the presence of the author of ‘Tom Jones,’ is 
one of the rare things in these pages which 


warm one’s heart towards 


throws the story into a narrative after 
nova’s manner, with copious dialogue. 


him. 

Mr. Bleackley, without exactly translating, 
asa- 
Ths 


inevitably provokes comparison with class: 


fiction dealing with the same themes. 


One 


thinks of the ‘ Decameron ’” of ‘ Gil Blas,’ of 
Fielding, or of Balzac—say, in ‘ Splendeurs et 


miséres des Courtisanes. 


The comparison 


suggests a train of reflections on the superiot 
humanity of fiction. 


B 


of 


It is almost superfluous to say that Mr. 
leackley has done all that we could expect 
him—and knowing the range of his eigh- 


teenth century knowledge in general, and his 
Casanovist knowledge in particular, we ex- 
pected a great deal—in the way of identifying 
persons and explaining them, bringing out 
points connected with the history and manners 
of the day, and setting the London Casanova 
knew before our eyes once more. The pictures 
and account of Carlisle House are especially 
interesting, and no character and career be- 
longing to the book are more curious than 
those of Mrs. Cornelys. 


biography in old age, when 


Casanova, as is well known, wrote his auto- 
he had found a 


last asylum as librarian in Count Waldstein’s 


astle of Dux. We agree with Mr. Bleackley 


in finding this English portion valuable as a 


picture of London, and, with all 


its imper- 


fections, amazing as a feat of memory. We 
are somewhat less able to follow him in his 
re of high spirits and joie de vivre. 


hese, when genuine, require but a minimum 


of external stimulus to make them rise and 


shine, 


but in Casanova they constantly re- 


quired the strongest external stimuli that can 
be applied. Moreover, poor rogue, he was so 
often badly worried. 


Stratford-upon-Avon: Report on Future Develop- 


ment. ‘By Patrick Abercrombie and Lascelles 
Abercrombie. odder & Stoughton for the 
University Press of Liverpool. 7s. 6d. net). 


OWN-PLANNING is very much in the air at 


present, and in the last couple of years some 
half-dozen schemes have been published, many 
of them the work of these authors and in the 
general format of this handsome volume. The 


imn ediate occasion of the present scheme was 
the erection of an aluminium factory (which 
the authors pronounce harmless in its present 
position), placed on Corporation property ani 
so easily controlled. A_ Preservation Con. 
mittee was formed, and Messrs. Abercrombie 
asked to draw up this.report. It need h 
be said that they have done their work car. 
fully and cautiously. Their fixed point js 
that the association with Shakespeare is the 
town’s dominant practical interest. Its unigu 
prestige is as much a form of natural wealth 
as a seam of coal, and the preservation of that 
prestige is a policy of enlightened self-interest, 
In Part I the problem is analysed, and the 
questions of restoration and of adaptation of 
old and erection of new buildings, are discussed 
from the point of view of harmonious blending 
with the 17th century work, the distinguishing 
pote of the town’s style. The surrounding 
countryside, with the villages of Shottery, 
Snitterfield, Wilmcote, Hampton Lucy ani 
Charlecote, sharing the Shakespearean asec 
ation, also requires preservation. The authors 
consider, for instance, that every field-path in 
the five-mile radius should be inviolable, and 
that the presence of a pathway should suffice 
to compel any roadmaking to go another way. 
The authors deprecate general factory develop 
ment and even certain defined ‘clean’ trade 
in select areas. They consider the natural 
direction of development should be hom 
industries of a definite hand-made character, 
such as weaving, dyeing, plaster-casting, glass 
work, furniture, printing and binding. The 
details of the town-planning which is sug 
gested as the best means of control are worked 
out, and special aspects of the problems con- 
sidered. Apart from its value as practical 
guidance to the Stratford authorities, this book 
with its fine illustrations forms a most attrac 
tive record of Stratford and its neighbourhood. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


communications should be 
dressed to “ The Editor of ‘ Notes & Queries, 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”’ — Advertise 
ments, Business Letters, and Corrected Proolt 
to “ The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

HEN answering a query, or referring to a? 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within parer- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading- 
the numbers of the series, volume, and Ly 4 
S — the contribution in question is to 
ound. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded t 
another contributor, correspondents are ft 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q” to which the letter refers. ; 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free 
Wycombe, in the 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
County of Bucks. 
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